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nately joins all other native and foreign writers in English, to denote 
the territorial unit (hem) of Japanese feudal administration. There is 
not a single important feature of the han that justifies its being desig- 
nated a " clan ". 

The destructive work of the revolution (volume V., part 1.) is made 
by the author to cover the forty years from 1850 to 1890, and is ex- 
plained in the light of a great underlying idea (see p. 173). The cen- 
tral features of this work — the reform of the land law, the abolition of 
feudal pensions, and the consequent personal differences and civil strifes 
— are treated in detail and in a highly suggestive manner, supported by 
such statistical data as one would need to know. This part seems the 
most original and brilliant in the volume, as well as the most open to 
criticism. The rest of the volume is occupied with the reconstruction 
of the Japanese institutions of the state, and of religion, society, and 
family. The treatment is somewhat conventional, but admirably rich, 
accurate, and useful. Once, however, in connection with the new 
army, the discussion betrays a touch of feeling; the spirit of the army 
embodies the old bushido and the reformed cult of loyalty to the em- 
peror, and in its cohesion and moral force is seen the culmination and 
synthesis of all that is best in " the moral evolution of Japan and even 
of Asia" (p. 334). 

K. ASAKAWA. 

A Journal of the Perry Expedition to Japan -(1853-1854). By S. 
Wells Williams. Edited by F. W. Williams. [Transac- 
tions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, vol. XXXVII., part 2.] 
(Yokohama: Kelly and Walsh. 1910. Pp. ix, 259.) 
Williams had lived in the Orient for nearly twenty years and had 
acquired some knowledge of the Japanese language in addition to his 
familiarity with Chinese, when in 1853 he was persuaded by Commo- 
dore M. C. Perry to serve as the chief interpreter in his important mis- 
sion to Japan. The great usefulness of Williams's service is, in spite of 
his modesty, well reflected in his highly interesting Journal, now edited 
for the first time by his son, Professor Williams of Yale, with an intro- 
duction and notes. Being the only American in the expedition possess- 
ing any first-hand acquaintance with the extreme Orient, the author 
throughout found himself playing the role of the moderator between the 
diffident Japanese and the exacting soldier-diplomat. Williams also took 
an invaluable part in the making of the first international treaty of 
modern Japan, in which the historic mission culminated, for, the editor 
says, it was due to the author's suggestion that the extra-territoriality 
clause was struck out from the original draft of the treaty and the most 
favored nation clause inserted in its final text. 

Apart from the question of the author's place in the mission, his 
Journal affords some data confirming as well as supplementing the in- 
formation that may be culled from other sources relating to the begin- 
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ning of Japan's international career. (Among these sources are, on the 
American side, the Reports of Perry's Expedition to Japan, the Narra- 
tive of the Expedition of an American Squadron to the China Seas and 
Japan, and several articles published since by surviving members of 
the expedition; and on the Japanese side, the Kai-koku Ki-gen, I., and 
the Baku-matsu Gwai-koku Kwan-kei Mon-sho, I., soon to be pub- 
lished). In this Journal the memorable incidents of the expedition and 
the masterful manners of Perry are vividly narrated and freely and 
frankly commented upon. Even more important would seem the sug- 
gestions to which the work, either by omission or through data un- 
consciously supplied for inference, gives rise in the mind of one who 
studies with care the complex and still very obscure historical process of 
the period, in which both Perry and Williams were to a large extent blind 
actors. If one compares Perry's probable original expectations with 
his final results, a marked difference between them will be noted. For 
example, Perry was encouraged by the progress of the negotiations 
within the three weeks after Captain Adams's conference with the 
Japanese commissioners at Uraga on February 22, 1854, to demand 
more favorable terms than he had intended to ask, and was later en- 
abled to secure some of them. On the other hand, he never got a per- 
mission for American merchants to trade in Japanese ports, and never 
realized his desire to visit the capital, to see the " Emperor " (really, 
the Shogun), or to receive a reply from him to the personal letter Pres- 
ident Fillmore had addressed to him, or even to deal with officials equal 
in rank to himslf; Perry was in fact addressed by the Japanese com- 
missioners in inferior terms and even failed to secure their signatures 
and seals on the treaty in the usual fashion. What made him in the 
former instance to advance beyond, and in the latter to recede from, 
his first intentions? On these points Williams's Journal does, it would 
seem— provided it is studied in the light of other sources, especially 
Japanese— throw some light. These points are merely mentioned here 
in this brief notice, for a complete solution of these and other problems 
of the Perry mission is still to come. For such a solution, the present 
Journal must be considered as one of the most important primary 
sources on the American side. 

K. Asakawa. 
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A Documentary History of American Industrial Society. Edited 
by John R. Commons, Ulrich B. Phillips, Eugene A. Gil- 
more, Helen L. Sumner, and John B. Andrews. Prepared 
under the auspices of the American Bureau of Industrial Re- 
search, with the co-operation of the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington. With preface by Richard T. Ely and introduc- 
tion by John B. Clark. Volumes I. and II. Plantation and 



